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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH: A REVIEW 



By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The Ualnnicy of North Ouolina 



W LITERS on educational progress usually 
adopt one of two theories upon which to base 
explanation of progress or lack of it. One 
theory makes progress dependent upon the appearance 
of great leaders, usually if not often, theorists, idealists, 
in the realm of educational thought. It is a cherchez 
fhomme sort of procedure, a hunt for the pedagogical 
Moses. Those who proceed according to the second 
theory find the explanation of progress or lack of it in 
the dynamic qualities of natural causes. This theory 
sees change in educational ideals and practice as the 
product of an evolutionary process in which great 
'eaders play their parts but rather in the role of direct- 
ors than of creators. The explanation of educational 
progress under the first theory is that it happens, — 
perhaps. According to the second theory educational 
progress is an evolution from simple to complex and 
from less to more. 

It is on the basis of the first theory,— the anthropo- 
morphic idea, — ^that the South has built its civilization ; 
it is a typically southern point of view. Those who 
have written of the South, whether natives or for- 
eigners, have explained the conservatism — ^to call it by 
no harsher name, — of those states that made up the 
Confederacy, on the theory of the paucity of leaders 
or on some lack or weakness in the characteristics of 
the few leaders whom it has had. In particular has 
this Ijeen the favorite explanation, both within and 
without the South, offered as adequate to an under- 
standing of the failure of the South to k6ep pace with 
the progress of public education elsewhere. 

In this book by Dr. Knight, a son of the South, has 
left the tradition and finds the explanation of the un- 
fortunate educational conditions in the old Confed- 
eracy in the economic, religious, social, political con- 
ditions and traditions peculiar, in many respects, to 
this section of the country. Great leaders there have 
been and they wrought mightily, but they are made to 
appear in the light of media for the expression of 
great underlying forces which compelled their atten- 
tion and challenged their will to do. 

Yet one must not get the idea that the author has 
tried to apologize for the backwardness of the South, 
educationally, on the plea that it has been the victim 
of circumstances beyond its control. Not that at all, 
but on the contrary he shows how -failure to realize 



* Knight, Edgar W. Public Education in the South, pp. 
xii— 482. Ginn & Co., 1922. 



on and to appropriate situations favorable to progress 
have resulted in retardation if not stagnation. 

"It is not unlikely, therefore, that both the courts 
and the masters were more nearly interested in the 
industrial than in the educational features of the 
apprenticeship plan and through it sought to relieve 
the community of the financial burden incident to 
caring for its dependents." p. 68. 

It is refreshing to find the typically southern view- 
point concerning the training up of leaders temporarily 
at least laid to one side and especially when it is done 
by one who is through birth and training fitted to speak 
with authority on these matters. 

The book foUoi^s the best modern practice of his- 
torical study in tbe field of education in that it empha- 
sizes the record of actual organization and practice 
rather than the more vague and idealistic theorizing 
about what form organization £md practice ought to 
take. Chapter VII on "The Awakening and Attempts 
at Reform," and chapter VII on "School Practices be- 
fore 1860" are references in point. However, the 
dynamic point of view has, in the main, been held to 
rather rigidly by the author. 

A most vjiluable feature of the book is found in the 
new and previously unavailable material concerning 
education in the South which the author has brought 
to light and made usuable. Records forgotten as well 
as material unknown have been assembled and used to 
interpret public school conditions in the South at vari- 
ous periods. This material in original form the author 
promises to prepare and publish as source material and 
documentary evidence. 

Because the South is so largely and so typically 
rural the problems it has encountered and must even 
yet solve are the problems of rural America whether 
east, west, north, or south. Whatever the experience 
of the past may be worth in getting a vision of rural 
school problems, it is here recorded so far as the South 
is concerned. The author has consistently pointed out 
even in some detail what the major lessons are for 
teacher and for administrator in the records of early 
attempts at education in those eleven states that madb 
up the Confederate States of America. The practical 
appUcations to present educational problems of lessons 
learned in the past, here often tragically, is no small or 
ineffective feature of the book. 

Yet after all the South is but a part of the United 
States and its public school problems are different 
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more largely in degree than in kind from the problems 
of the nation at large. The same causes are operating 
to hinder or to stimulate progress whether the plains 
where they are actuating are prarie or coastal, whether 
the mountains are Appalachian or Rocky, whether the 
crops are cotton, or corn, or wheat, or fruit, or 
vegetables. For this reason it is very appropriate that 
Dr. Knight should generalize from his data concerning 
the problems of educational administration and practice 
in general and as affecting the rural schools in par- 
ticular. 

The book is a contribution. It is the work of a 
scholar but avoids the appearance of over-scholarly 
dry-rot through a very judicious use of the footnote 
reference. It is written in a delightful style, has 
helpful summaries and suggestive questions for further 
study which will help make it usable as a text in col- 
lege classroom or in teachers study classes. 



A PROTEST 



Editor High School Journal : 

Will you please give space for the following dis- 
cussion? 

It is believed and accepted by all forward-looking 
citizens of the state that the high school contests insti- 
tuted at the University, first as debates in 1913 and 
later including athletics, put into the school life of the 
state an impetus that has had, is having, and will con- 
tinue to have an untold effect for good. These con- 
tests were instituted that every bona fide high school 
student ift the state might tJike full advantage of them. 
However, as the spirit of rivalry and the desire to win 
out by the various schools has increased, the ethics of 
the original organization has been somewhat changed. 
At first it was required that a bona fide student must 
have been in attendance a certain percentage of the 
school period and must have made a passing grade on 
the majority of his work to participate in a champion- 
ship contest. This, it would seem, is fair to all con- 
cerned if rightly enforced. But the final results of the 
various contests have been such that a further re- 
striction has been made, — ^that of an age qualification. 
This one we maintain is not fair to all high school 
students. 

It so happens that the boys of the rural schools 
have not had the opportunities for school advantages 
that the town and city boys have, consequently they 
are in high school at a later age than the children of 
the city schools. The question is, should this mis- 
fortune which so many country boys have be further 
irritated by being debarred from participation in 
championship athletics? If so they should be refused 



a place on the championship debating teams, and in 
brief from every activity and encouragement offered 
by our present North Carolina high schools. You see 
where the argument leads to. To my mind it is just 
as ethical to say to the high school boys over 21 years 
old, "You stay off my classes, you are a hinderance to 
the younger students." 

North Carolina is a rural state, and because of that 
fact its educational rating has stood very low. Very 
recent years have made a great change. Ardent, sin- 
cere, country-minded teachers have been satisfied to go 
into remote country districts and encourage and stimu- 
late interest where the glare of electric light is not 
known and where the sound of pavement is not heard. 
The fight has been hard. But it has not only brought 
into the school the young people of the country, it has 
likewise broadened the minds of the rural citizenship 
to the point that they carry bond and tax issues for 
public betterment almost as readily as do the city com- 
munities. Should the fruits of these efforts be care- 
lessly regarded? Should these faithful toilers be told 
by their co-workers, the city men, to leave out their 
"ringers" (for such the over age students are called 
in athletics). 

In a recent contest between a rural school and a city 
school in which the victory was overwhelmingly de- 
cisive for the city school, the following conditions pre- 
vail: The city school has perhaps 400 boys from 
which to pick its team, it has an arrangement for in- 
door games and athletic coaches and directors, it has 
a financial backing that will permit the purchase of suits 
and other paraphernalia necessary, the making of trips 
without expense to the players; all of which have 
allowed the playing of ten or a dozen games since 
the Christmas hoUdays. The rural school on the 
other hand has 40 boys from which to get its team, 
they have no coach or athletic director, no gymnasium 
or indoor court, consequently they have been able to 
play only one game since the holidays. Furthermore 
they have had to in the main pay for their athletic 
outfit and bear their proportionate part of the expense 
of the trips. Because of the fact that the center on 
this team happened to be over 21 years of age he was 
ruled off and as a result the organization of the team 
was greatly demoralized which made their defeat so 
decisive. Here is the question: Is this fair to all 
concerned ? 

What do you think of it high school people? Is my 
idea wrong or does it smack of something that should 
be reconsidered by the committee at the university? 
Very truly yours, 

T. E. Story, 
Principal, Trinity High School, Trinity, N, C. 



